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BON EDUCATION 


This country's Peace Corps, as it pushes into world-wide frontiers with a primary 
aim of education for all concerned, will be greeted on all continents by other forms 
of pioneer educational exchange. 





Americans studying and acquainting themselves abroad with other cultures is not a 
new idea, nor is it a "playboy" one. A record number of students and teachers will 
be traveling to far corners this summer on short-term studies, with more than 150 
programs at educational institutions to choose from. More significantly, more and 
more undergraduate students are staying for longer periods. Since 1923, when Mary- 
mount College (Tarrytown, N.Y.) launched a "junior year abroad" program for a few 
selected students, the idea of American institutions conducting academic programs 
abroad has increased each year. In the past few, it has skyrocketed. 





Since 1950, 57 institutions have established academic programs overseas. During 
1959-60 almost 2,500 Americans were receiving college credit in such places as Bar- 
celona, Bombay, Keio, Sao Paulo, and Jerusalem. This school year 20 new programs 
were begun. The type of undergraduate training also has changed. Now, freshmen, 
sophomores, and seniors are being sent abroad, and programs are not restricted to 
languages, but cover a wide range of subjects. Most undergraduates study in Western 
Europe, but this pattern also is changing. According to the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, American students were in 31 countries during 1959-60, with a 
trend developing toward Africa and Asia. 





A little known but important program in international education is being con- 
ducted by the independent overseas schools, organized primarily where there is a suf- 
ficient number of American children to justify a school. These are non-military- 
base schools, working under hardships of inadequate facilities and often disfavor 
from the host country, but they enroll 18,000 elementary- and secondary~-age students 
of all nationalities, providing "a demonstration center of western democracy, cul- 
tural values, and educational excellence." 








A unique type of educational exchange for undergraduates in another country will 
take place next month at the University of Munich, Germany, when 12 leading Yale 
University professors will lecture on American history, politics, and civilization 
for a week. The 35 lectures will be translated into German simultaneously through 
special equipment. 


The Carnegie Corporation, predicting a mushrooming of programs for undergraduate 
study abroad, recently suggested some minimum criteria: reasonably low in cost so 
that it does not become a prerogative of the well-to-do; provide opportunities to 
live with local families; emphasize language learning; have the same standards of 
academic quality as "stateside"; offer courses in a wide variety of fields; and be 
significant enough to appeal to the ablest students. 








No longer is study abroad, as one cynical dean expressed it, "for young ladies 
majoring in French." It has become honest education to be an "overseas American." 
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ame The U.S. Senate, after rejecting a series of amendments to the School As- 
sistance Act which were opposed by the bill's supporters, was proceeding 
to a final vote this week as Education U.S.A. went to press. Administra- 
tion leaders were confident that the measure would pass, substantially in 
the form it came from the Labor and Public Welfare Committee. Action in 
the House was to follow a week or so after the final Senate vote. By 
substantial margins the Senate had rejected amendments to guarantee that 
federal funds would not be withheld to enforce school desegregation; to 
provide federal funds by refunding to the states 2 percent of federal in- 
come taxes collected within their borders; to refund part of federal cigarette taxes to 
the states; to treat federal school grants as tax refunds to the states instead of ap- 
propriations; and to change the formula for allocating federal funds among the states. 
The last amendment, by Senators Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.) and John Cooper (R=-Ky.), posed 

the most serious test, and it was defeated 50-33. It would have channeled a larger 
share of the funds into the states with the highest and lowest personal incomes. 

















At least two other amendments, dealing with segregation and the schools, remain to be 
voted on, and Senator Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) is expected to call up, in a frank at- 
tempt to defeat the bill, his amendment to authorize funds for parochial and other pri- 
vate schools. Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary Abraham Ribicoff dispelled some 
of the controversy over segregation when he sent a letter to Senator Winston Prouty 





(R-Vt.), which was read on the floor by Senator Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), manager of the bill. 


Ribicoff said in the letter that under the authorization which would be made by the 
pending bill neither the HEW Secretary nor the U.S. Commissioner of Education would have 
authority to withhold funds from any state because of school segregation in that state. 


> Reading research is invading the classroom this month. To get a cross=section of 
the American elementary school classroom, more than 3,000 teachers in 300 schools are 
being asked to answer a questionnaire on their preparation for teaching reading, philos- 
ophy, materials used, and their advice. The results will provide a background document 
for a Policy Conference on Reading Instruction, to be sponsored next September by the 
Educational Testing Service, with James B. Conant as chairman. The Bureau of Applied 
Social Research of Columbia University is conducting the survey as: part of a three-year 
project on reading research. Allen Barton, professor of sociology, is project director. 





> More than half the states are considering stiffening the training a school superin- 
tendent should bring to his job as chief educational administrator of a district, ac- 
cording to J. C. Wright, secretary, Committee for the Advancement of School Administra- 
tion, after a national survey. Returns showed: Indiana and Iowa now require two years 
of graduate work for superintendents' certificates; New York, Pennsylvania, North Caro~ 
lina, Maryland, and California have set definite target dates for similar action; 21 
other states have the matter under consideration; in more than 30 states, the state as- 
sociations of school administrators are planning to require of members the same college 
training standards as for membership in the American Association of School Administra- 
tors; in most states one or more colleges or universities are offering or planning two- 
year graduate programs for the preparation of school superintendents. 





B® The U.S. Supreme Court has left standing a Vermont decision holding the use of pub- 
lic funds for parochial school tuition to be unconstitutional. The court refused to re- 
view the case, which arose in South Burlington, Vt., under a 1915 Vermont law which per- 
mits towns which do not maintain their own high schools to pay tuition for pupils of 
the district so that they can attend other high schools. Under this law, South Burling-~- 
ton paid tuition for some pupils to attend Catholic high schools. A taxpayer sued, 
maintaining that this was unconstitutional. The Vermont Supreme Court upheld his posi- 
tion and issued an injunction forbidding these payments. Catholic parents appealed 
from this decision and it was their appeal that the U.S. Supreme Court refused to enter- 
tain. 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 








Dateline: New York, N.Y, 
May 25, 1961 


Speaking Frankly 





Casting light on all the heat about the education bill is a new Reporter 
article, 'How Catholics Feel About Federal School Aid."" It's written by a Cath- 
olic liberal, Daniel P. Moynihan of Syracuse University. He looks at many fac- 
tors unmentioned publicly but very pertinent: (1) anger of non-Catholic Demo- 
crats at the Catholic Democrats' actions; (2) the paradox of Catholics and arch- 
conservatives both opposing the bill, for very different reasons; (3) lay dis- 
agreement with clergy about constitutionality; and (4) liberals' dislike of "Mc- 
Carthyite" sympathies of some Catholic spokesmen. Moynihan urges a sort of na- 
tional seminar of educators to air some of the genuine fears and misunderstand- 
ings of both sides, 





Teachers enjoy ribbing education more than any outsider, so another Reporter 
item is sure to convulse the faculty lounge--"Let's See Your Rapport Card." Au- 
thor Elaine Kendall despairs of ever decoding the psychological puzzle of her 
son's modern report card, (May 25 Reporter, on sale now) 








Video, Before Vacation, During, and After 


itt Three worthy reruns will brighten the seasonal TV drought. The "Fury" se- 

y vies marks school's end with "Visiting Day,"' about a boy who wants his par- 
ents to attend a school Open House. Saturday, June 3, 11 a.m. E.D.T., NBC-TV. 
The "Expedition" series is filling the summer hiatus with outstanding locally- 
produced segments, and one is the New York report on its schools, "Education: 
Tailor-Made."" Tuesday, August 22, 7 p.m. E.D.T., ABC-TV. To welcome us back to 
fall classes, the "Donna Reed Show" will rebroadcast its "Higher Education" epi- 
sode, about a mother's worry over her son's school progress. Thursday, Septem- 
ber J. 8:30 p.m. ED... ABC-TV. 

















Two new CBS series next season look promising for school themes. A Ger- 
trude Berg series begins in late September, on Wednesdays, 9:30 p.m. As 
yet untitled, it stars ebullient Mrs. Berg (the ex-Molly Goldberg) as a widowed 
grandmother who enrolls in college. The "pilot" film seen as preview has much 
emphasis on the rewards of learning. The other series, "Window on Main Street," 
is set for Mondays, at 8:30 p.m. It stars Robert Young as a friendly small-town 
businessman (maybe he'll run for the school board!). 











ih Though out of school and in the Army, the hero on the "Dobie Gillis" show 
does a good deed for education next month. Dobie launches a crusade to 
stop his former teacher, Mr. Pomfritt, from resigning for financial reasons. 
The episode is titled "Goodbye Mr. Pomfritt--Hello Mr. Chips." 
(Tuesday, June 13, 8:30-9 p.m. E.D.T., CBS~-TV) 
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Johnny #1 \ 


George Leonard, Jr., interpreter of American schools for Look, ends the 
school year with a long text article with a "scare" title, "Why Johnny Can't 
Write," reflecting many of the criticisms pointed out recently by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Leonard says: "Millions of our boys and girls 
are graduating from high school--and thousands from college--unable to write 500 
sensible words on a single subject."' He adds: ''Teachers of composition have 
grown accustomed to working under ‘'impossible' conditions. The best of them do 
huge labors and get little thanks...." (June 20 Look, on sale June 6) 
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Johnny #2 


A professor of English fires the second salvo, in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Arther S. Trace Jr., asks, "Can Ivan Read Better Than Johnny?" He certainly 
thinks so, comparing the difficult Soviet elementary reading texts with typical 
American "controlled vocabulary" primers. He seems to think most U.S. teachers 
rely wholly on word-recognition in teaching, without any phonics. He also crit- 
icizes a lack of "classics" in lower-grade reading. His solution is only im- 
plied: just make all the books tougher. 

(May 27 Saturday Evening Post, on sale now) 
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Coronet Quartet 


Better reading news comes in a Coronet feature, "You Can Read Faster." It 
tells how politicians, scientists, educators, and students have flocked to the 
remarkable speed-reading course of ex-schoolteacher Evelyn Wood, in Washington. 
Twelve weekly lessons in her techniques have increased most readers' rates spec- 
tacularly. Another feature, "Last Days of a Little Schoolhouse," is a photo 
story of the closing of a rickety one-room school in Little Bullskin, Ky. "Why 
Waste Our Gifted Women?" is another plea for retraining and using the talents of @ 
educated homemakers, "The Magnificent Martyrdom of Prudence Crandall" tells of 
a Quaker .schoolmarm in 1833 Massachusetts who tried valiantly to found a school 
for Negro girls, opening up the whole question of their right to an education. 

(June Coronet, on sale now) 
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Busy, Busy 


A summer boon for parents, camp counselors, and playground directors is the 
special 16-page section in Woman's Day, "101 Happy Ways for Children To Spend 
Summer Days."’ WD first published such a section last year, and got such over- = 
whelming response from individuals and institutions that the idea is being con- 
tinued, (July Woman's Day, on sale about June 15) 
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Orange-Blossom Time 


The June wedding is an old American tradition, but a newer and less happy 
American marriage custom is on the increase--the furtive, rebellious elopements 
of teen-agers. "Save Your Child from a Runaway Marriage," Hugo Bourdeau urges 
parents in This Week. He estimates there are 225,000 such marriages yearly, and 
counsels adults on how to guide youngsters away from these hasty mistakes. 

(June 11 This Week, on sale that date only) 
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EDUCATION SCOPE. Reports coming and current coverage of education by press, radio, 
TV, and national magazines. Check local listings and newsstands for late changes. 

. Published weekly, September through May, as a companion publication to EpucaTIon 
U.S.A., by the National School Public Relations Association in cooperation with the Division 
of Press and Radio Relations, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Subscription Price: Evucation Score is a part of the annual Scnoot System Service of 


the National School Public Relations Association. Participating school systems receive three 
copies each week of Epucation Score and its companion newsletter Epucation U.S.A. 
For others, the annual subscription price is $15 for the combined publication. Subscribers 
_ granted permission to use contents of these newsletters, with credit to EpucaTion Score 
and Epucation U.S.A., for local purposes in staff publications and for press, radio, TV. 


Staff: Roy K. Wilson, Editorial Director; Janet Kroll, Managing Editor; Myrtle Bonn; Helen 
H. Cox; Beatrice M. Gudridge; Dee Preusch; Mildred S. Wainger. 
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WHO'S GOT THE BALL? 





"To be a good sport," particularly if you are a junior high-school principal or a 
 <~ superintendent, has several connotations these days. 


Professional educators, rallying behind the words of James B. Conant, praise schools 
which attempt to de-emphasize competitive athletics. Yet in many places the spectator- 
public continues to clap for more. Conant, in his study of the junior high school re- 
leased last year, didn't start the controversy. It has been a vigorous word battle ever 
since the first alumnus of Central High's championship football team, but two recent 
events have fanned the fire: an increasing emphasis on academic achievement, coupled 
with a critical review of other time-consuming activities of schools; and an urgent plea 


by President Kennedy for a physical fitness program for all youth, to be stimulated by a 
new Presidential advisory committee. 





The current historical background: In 1952 a joint committee of National Education 
Association councils and departments concerned with the problem issued a report which 
"definitely disapproved" of interscholastic competition in junior high schools. Two 
years later the Educational Policies Commission, sponsored by the NEA and the American 
Association of School Administrators, said that varsity-type interscholastics ''should 
not be permitted" in junior highs. A survey of secondary-school principals in 1958 
showed that a greater number of junior high schools had interscholastic athletics than 
the number that favored them. Yet almost half of those surveyed which had made changes 
in policies since 1950 had expanded their athletic program or started one. A survey 
this spring by the Phi Delta Kappan indicated that the majority of the respondents agree, 
with reservations, that athletics are overemphasized in schools and colleges. 








In searching for junior high-school athletic policies, Education U.S.A. found some 
vivid contrasts. Dallas, for example, has a well-organized junior high league, city 
ampionships, awards, admission charges, and even Class B football games. (Texas jun- 
¢ high schools have more athletic teams than in any other state.) At Albuquerque the 
Situation is quite different. New written policies restrict games to an intraschool 
basis, no admission charges, attendance only to students of the "home" school, football 
participation only for ninth-graders, and no championship play-offs or city-wide teams. 








There is a contrast, too, in current developments. Prodded by a citizens advisory 
committee, the Detroit Board of Education last month voted to re-enter state tournament 
competition for certain sports, depending on budgetary limitations. The Detroit schools 
have been out of state competition for 30 years, and the re-entry was opposed by Supt. 
Samuel M. Brownell, the Detroit Education Association, and the Detroit Federation of 
Teachers. At Nashville, the Davidson County Council of Parent-Teacher Associations in 
April criticized the cost of athletic programs, suggesting that the money could be spent 
better on attracting and keeping well-qualified teachers. 


The junior high-school physical education program in New York State is under study by 
the state education department. Until the study is completed, schools in the state are 
using an outline prepared by the state Public High School Athletic Association which 
says, in part, that the growth of the PE program in the state “has increased the quality 
of performance so that interschool competitive programs may be essential in many areas 
to secure equality of competition." 





For school administrators across the country the controversy may be quieted, or more 
possibly, stirred to new heights next fall. At that time a joint committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations, and the American Association for Health, Physical 

cation, and Recreation will release a statement on standards for junior high-school 
cet astic athletics. 











Ben Wallace, principal, Mineola (N.Y.) High School, will be superin- 
tendent of Mineola schools succeeding Raymond H. Ostrander, who be- 
comes professor of education, Boston Univ., Sept. 1. @ Forbes Bot- 
tomly, director of research, public schools, Spokane, Wash., will be- 
come superintendent, Jefferson County (Colo.) Public Schools Dist., 
July 1. @ Ernest Tiemann, director, Visual Instruction Bureau, Exten- 
sion Div., Univ. of Texas, is the new president, Dept. of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, National Education Assn. @ Roy A. Price, professor of 
social science and education, Syracuse Univ., becomes president, Assn. 
for Higher Education, Sept. 1. @ Philip S. Jones, professor of mathematics, Univ. 
of Michigan, is chairman of a National Council of Teachers of Mathematics committee 
to prepare a series of publications on digital computers to enrich the high-school 
mathematics program. @ Arnold Bloom, news editor, Overview magazine, will take the 
newly created post of director of information, National School Boards Assn., July 1. 
@ National Congress of Parents and Teachers, meeting this week in Kansas City, has 
the largest membership in its 64 years: 12,074,289 total in some 47,000 PTA's. 
































P California Elementary School Administrators' Assn. (1705 Murchison Dr., Burlin- 
game, Calif.) has just published a report on the practice developed in some school 
districts to use noncertificated staff for noontime duties: The Duty-Free Noon Time 
As Viewed by the Principal (64 pages, $2). o Educational Policies Commission (1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.), in The Central Purpose of American Education, to 
be published this week end, identifies the ability to think as the central purpose 
which strengthens all other educational purposes. (21 pages, 35¢.) 

















> Scheduled for release in the next few weeks: The Making of a Modern Educator, 
by William Van Til. In 28 essays and speeches, the chairman of NYU Dept. of Second- 
ary Education gives an intimate glimpse of his 28 years as a professional educator. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1720 E. 38th St., Indianapolis 6, Ind.; 252 pages, $1.95. o These 











Ruins Are Inhabited, by Muriel Beadle. The wife of George W. Beadle, now chancellor, 
Univ. of Chicago, writes shrewdly and often hilariously of the English, of English § 
education, and of the rigors of receiving a Nobel Prize. Doubleday & Co., 575 Madi- 

son Ave., New York 22, N.Y.; 359 pages, $4.95. 


» Earl J. McGrath and Charles H. Russell, in a report of undergraduate curricula 
in professional schools of education, Are School Teachers Illiberally Educated? 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York, N.Y.3; 28 pages, 
$1), conclude: "Critics of the preparation of American elementary and secondary 
teachers, in searching for existing weaknesses, ought to be certain to examine a 
representative group of institutions. Some teachers in our schools are inadequately 
prepared in their teaching fields, some have lost contact with the major developments 
in their subjects, some fulfill their responsibilities in such a routine and unin- 
spiring manner as to suffocate the intellectual interests of their students, and some 
compare unfavorably with the members of other professions in basic intellectual abil- 
ity. The majority, however, when they leave their undergraduate institution, are 
able, dedicated, and informed members of an ancient and noble profession," 














oa The next issue of EDUCATION U.S.A. is scheduled for Sept. 7. Happy Vacation! 
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